the  “godly  commonwealth”  in  Scotland.  Professor  Donaldson  in 
fact  sees  little  good  emerging  out  of  attempts  to  achieve  a “godly 
commonwealth”  or  to  impose  systems  of  Christian  belief  on  people. 
He  tends  to  regard  “ecclesiastical  politics”  as  a distraction  from  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  Church  or  the  exemplary  practice  of  Christian 
living.  While  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  seventeenth-century 
Covenanters,  eighteenth-century  Seceders,  or  those  who  went  out  at 
the  Disruption  of  1843,  their  impact,  he  argues,  was  largely  negative. 
Faith,  he  suggests,  cannot  be  made  a corporate  affair  of  the  nation, 
but  is  rather  private  and  voluntary,  a matter  of  individual  conscience. 
His  belief  in  Christian  individualism  becomes  especially  evident  in  the 
final  chapter  of  the  book,  which  is  strongly  critical  of  those  in  the 
Church  who  advocate  radical  social  change  or  seek  to  identify  the 
Church  with  the  struggle  for  social  justice,  whether  in  Scotland  or 
abroad. 

A pioneering  study,  the  book  deserves  considerable  credit,  not 
least  for  its  effort  to  direct  the  attention  of  historians  of  the  Scottish 
Church  to  the  questions  of  popular  piety  and  beliefs.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  problems  with  a broad  survey  of  this  kind.  While  the  earlier 
chapters  reflect  Professor  Donaldson’s  considerable  expertise,  his 
footing  seems  less  sure  when  he  moves  into  the  modern  period.  His 
obvious  discomfort  with  the  conception  of  a working  class  hampers 
his  analysis  of  popular  religion  in  the  industrial  era.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  connection  of  Evangelical  religion  and  political 
Liberalism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  no  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  the  Christian  social  progressives  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  massive  nineteenth-century 
immigration  of  Irish  Catholics  is  largely  ignored.  The  discussion  of 
faith  in  twentieth-century  Scotland  is  more  a bitter  polemic  against 
religious  liberals  and  the  political  left  than  a historical  analysis. 
Despite  these  weaknesses,  this  is  a significant  survey,  which  should 
encourage  further  work  on  Scottish  popular  piety  and  beliefs.  We 
must  be  grateful  to  Professor  Donaldson  for  continuing  to  instruct, 
provoke  and  entertain,  and  for  having  done  so  much  to  enlighten  us 
on  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Scotland. 

STEWART  J.  BROWN 

The  University  of  Edinburgh 


John  Edward  McGoldrick,  Luther’s  Scottish  Connection. 

Fairleigh  Dickson  University  Press,  London  and  Toronto,  1989.  Pp. 
123.  £19.95. 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  book  the  author  sets  out  his  limited 
objective,  namely,  “to  bring  together  in  one  place  information  that 
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heretofore  has  appeared  only  in  articles  and  as  relatively  minor 
emphases  in  books  narrating  the  Scottish  Reformation”.  He  lays  no 
claim  to  originality,  nor  does  he  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  Luther  and  Lutheranism  on  Scotland,  although  he  no  doubt 
hopes  that  he  may  have  gone  some  way  in  that  direction  by  his 
selective  presentation  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  research  of  others. 

In  the  first  chapter  entitled  “Scotland  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages” 
he  examines,  on  the  basis  of  an  inadequate  coverage  of  the 
secondary  material,  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  heresy  in 
Scotland.  For  example,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  important  article  on 
Paul  Kravar  (Paul  Craw)  by  Matthew  Spinka.  His  account  of  the 
early  development  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  and  its  colleges 
is  unimpressive.  He  asserts  that  after  the  death  of  Paul  Craw  in  1433 
“there  must  have  been  significant  heretical  activity  in  Scotland,  as 
the  establishment  of  St  Salvatore’s  [svc]  College  bears  witness”.  Yet 
he  admits  that  for  verification  we  must  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century!  No  less  inadequate  are  the  following  six  pages 
which  comprise  the  second  chapter  and  purport  to  treat  of 
“Scotland  in  the  Renaissance”. 

With  chapters  three  and  four,  entitled  “The  Rise  of  Scottish 
Protestantism”  and  “Scotland’s  Earliest  Protestants”  the  subject  of 
the  book  is  encountered.  The  inadequate  coverage  of  the  secondary 
material  here  is  inexplicable  when  one  turns  to  the  very  full  and 
extensive  bibliography  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
contribution  of  the  author,  but  it  does  have  some  significant 
lacunae.  It  does  not  include,  for  example,  the  valuable  work  of 
Gotthelf  Wiedermann  on  Alesius,  or  my  own  little  essay  on  John 
Johnstone.  Much  space  is  given  to  a discussion  of  the  role  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  and  in  particular  to  his  well  known  “Places”,  of  which  he 
reproduces  the  English  text.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that, 
although  he  knows  of  the  modern  critical  edition  by  Dr  Haas,  he 
makes  no  use  of  it. 

JAMES  K.  CAMERON 

St  Andrews 


Peter  Donald,  An  Uncounselled  King:  Charles  I and  the  Scottish 
Troubles  1637-1641. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1990.  Pp.  xv  + 351 
£35.00  (ISBN  0 521  37235  6). 

For  Dr  Donald,  “recent  scholarship  on  the  Scottish  troubles  . . . has 
tended  to  concentrate  on  those  who  became  Covenanters,  with  only 
sidelong  glances  at  the  king  whose  ways  of  government  they 
challenged”.  In  seeking  to  redress  the  balance,  Dr  Donald’s  own 
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